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SIX UNPUBLISHED SIENESE PAINTINGS IN BOSTON 


By Georce H. EpcEeiy 
Boston, Massachusetts 


It has happened in recent months that half a dozen Sienese paintings 
have come to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston either as loans or as gifts. 
So far as the writer knows, only one of these has been published, and that 
consisted only of its inclusion in Mr. Berenson’s lists of the Central Italian 
Painters in the 1911 edition. It was omitted from subsequent editions for 
what reason I do not know, and, therefore, is practically unknown. All of 
the panels are interesting examples of Sienese art and deserve publication 
with a reproduction. Nothing is known of the history of any of them and, 
therefore, discussion of them can be made very brief. Indeed, the most 
insistent vice of the writers of articles on individual paintings is padding. 
Actually, in most cases, the reader is interested only in three things: the 
appearance of the pictures as revealed by a good photographic reproduction, 
the attribution to the artist, and the date, exact if it can be given, and 
approximate if it cannot. 

Three of the pictures, obviously from the same altarpiece, are clearly of 
the School of Duccio. They are on temporary loan to the Museum from the 
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owner, Mrs. William H. Hill of Boston. When the writer first saw them, he 
hoped to be able to make a definite attribution. Their condition, however, 
makes this impossible. Obviously, they have the closest connection with the 
Atelier of Ugolino da Siena. St. Peter (Fig. 1)* has the most striking affin- 
ity to the head of the saint as he appears in the Entombment (Fig. 2) in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. This painting, as most readers will remem- 
ber, was one of the panels done for the great altarpiece for Santa Croce in 
Florence, begun probably soon after 1294. This was attested by an inscrip- 
tion recorded by della Valle but which has since disappeared.’ It is also 
interesting to compare this head with the very fine one universally attrib 
uted to Ugolino in the collection of Mr. Philip Lehman of New York. The 
head in Boston is closer, however, to the one in Berlin than to the one in 
the Lehman Collection. The head of St. Paul (Fig. 3)* is not unlike the 
saint in the upper left hand panel above the monumental St. John the Bap- 
tist in Berlin. The Evangelist (Fig. 4)* is reminiscent both of heads in the 
Christ on the Way to Calvary in the National Gallery in London, in the 
panel from the Santa Croce altarpiece, and also of the aforementioned head 
in Mr. Lehman’s collection. Of the three panels, the St. Peter is probably 
the most strongly Ugolinesque. Unfortunately, all three panels have been 
very badly damaged. They seem to have been rubbed down and worked 
over until the crispness of the drawing has disappeared and certain reinforce- 
ments have changed their character. For example, the curious quirk of the 
eyebrow above the left eye of St. Peter which is unlike any drawing one 
would find in Ugolino’s work, is the result of a later attempt to reinforce 
the shadow of the eye socket. At first, the writer sought among the follow- 
ers of Ugolino for a possible attribution, investigating first the idea that the 
author might have been that synthetic master known as Ugolino Lorenzetti. 
Study showed, however, that Ugolino Lorenzetti would have to be elim- 
inated. I am inclined to think that the paintings were actually by Ugolino 
himself but their condition is such that it will probably never be possible to 
come to that definite conclusion with complete conviction. 

The next painting adds one to the enormous list of works by Siena’s most 
prolific master, Sano di Pietro. It is a small San Bernardino (Fig. 5)°. 
Sano’s paintings are not easy to date. The writer remembers an amusing 
conversation with Dr. Adolf Goldschmidt who once had a pupil who was 

1314x1174 ins. (34.3 x 29.2 cm.) 

*Van Marle, History of Italian Painting, vol. II, p. 99. 

"1314 x 1214 ins. (33.6 x 31.8 cm.) 


*13%4 x 1214 ins. (33.6 x 31.8 cm.) 
*1714.x 10 ins. (0.440 x 250 cm.) 
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Fic 5. SANO bi PiETRO: SAN BERNARDINO Fic. 6. SANO DI PIETRO: SAN BERNARDINO Fic. 7. GIOVANNI DI PAOLO: CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN 
Museum of Fixe Arts, Boston Regia Pinacoteca, Siena Collection of Mrs. Wiliam H. Hill 
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writing a doctor’s dissertation on Sano di Pietro. When Dr. Goldschmidt 
asked his pupil if it was possible to distinguish an early from a middle from 
a late period Sano, the pupil professed himself shocked and insisted that, 
throughout his career, the painter was getting duller and duller. This is 
probably unjust, although certainly Sano was the most mechanically minded 
of the fifteenth century Sienese. He is more attractive in his early years 
when he was under the influence of his charming master, Sassetta. Toward 
the end of his career he affected a pomposity and mixed his colour with 
a sooty pigment that made his palette thoroughly disagreeable as in the 
St. Jerome and the Baptist in the Parish Church of Uopini near Siena. Our 
little painting would seem to be neither very early nor very late. It is nearest 
perhaps to the San Bernardino painted in 1450, now in the Gallery in Siena 
(Fig. 6), and, of course, closely related to the fresco of that year in the 
Palazzo Pubblico in Siena. It should date, therefore, from about 1450 or 
a little later. It is the property of the Museum and came to it as a gift from 
Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge who bought it many years ago from a dealer 
in Florence. 

A tragic painting of great beauty came to the Museum also as another 
loan from Mrs. William H. Hill. It is tragic because it is obviously a frag- 
ment sawn from what was once a great and monumental altarpiece. The 
thickness of the panel, if nothing else, would reveal this, but, of course, it 
is obvious with a single glance at the composition, or rather the lack of it. 
It is an unmistakable fragment of a painting by Giovanni di Paolo at his 
best (Fig '7).° It has the crispness of his line and the cleanness of his colour 
in his early middle period. There is no trace in it of the ineptitude of cer- 
tain of his pupils, such as the dismal Giacomo del Pisan. It represents the 
Blessed Virgin with the head and part of the body of an angel appearing 
above Her and holding a crown over Her head. One can restore the altar- 
piece imaginatively with an angel on the other side and possibly saints 
below, but any restoration would have to be pure imagination. The approx- 
imate date presents no serious difficulty. The painting is so closely related 
to the Coronation (Fig. 8) in Sant’ Andrea in Siena, dated 1445, that it 
must be very nearly exactly of this date.’ Though only a fragment, it must 
be considered, nevertheless, as one of the important examples of Giovanni's 
style. 

Another gift from Mr. Coolidge to the Museum was the charming little 
panel of the Blessed Virgin by Neroccio di Landi (Fig. 9).* This was the 


"23144 x 14% ins. (59 x 36.2 cm.) 
"Edgell, History of Sienese Painting, 1932, pp. 217, 219. 
"26% x 1114 ins. (0.680 x 0.292 cm.) 
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painting included in Mr. Berenson’s list®, but omitted in subsequent edi- 
tions. This may have been an oversight or the author may have decided, 
on maturer deliberation, that the painting was a school piece and not an 
original by the master. This would have been understandable, especially 
if the study were made from a photograph because the painting had been 
considerably repainted and was very dirty. It has been cleaned and restored 
in the Museum and now appears as an unmistakable work by the artist 
of the greatest freshness and charm. Like Sano, Neroccio is a pleasanter 
painter in his early than in his later works. By the nineties of the fifteenth 
century, he had developed a mechanical style marked by a loss of living 
line which makes the hair of the saints and the Christ Child appear as 
though the locks had been copied from shavings. In his early period, espe- 
cially when he was under the influence of his partner, collaborator, and 
friend, Francesco di Giorgio, he painted with a maximum vivacity and the 
purest colour. Throughout, however, he was marked by the exaggerated 
mysticism and melancholy characteristic of the Sienese School. From 1469 
to 1475 he shared his studio with Francesco di Giorgio. The nearest datable 
Madonna stylistically related to the one in the Museum of Fine Arts is She 
who appears in the polyptych with St. Michael and St. Bernardino in the 
Gallery in Siena, signed and dated 1476 (Fig. 10).*° The example in the 
Museum seems even earlier, however, and is more closely related to the 
Annunciation in the Jarves Collection at Yale, or even the very early one 
with SS. Jerome and Bernardino in the Gallery in Siena. Neither of these 
pictures can be dated definitely but all are agreed that they are early and 
the Boston example would seem to make one of their group. 


*Berenson, Central Italian Painters, 1911, p. 205. 
*Edgell, op. cit., pp. 248-250. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FLEMISH PAINTING 
IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


By DELPHINE Fitz DarBy 


Hyattsville, Maryland 


The little painting of an Old Woman Asleep, in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art (Fig 1) is correctly designated as the work of a seventeenth century 
artist. The suggestion on the attribution plate — that this artist was Span- 
ish — would doubtless have provoked from him a vehement denial; for, 
though subject to the crown of Spain, he proclaimed by his style and his 
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spirit that he was Flemish. He gave, moreover, a definite clue to his identity. 

In a conspicuous part of the background, to the left of the old woman’s 
head, the painter introduced a simple cartouche containing a monogram in 
which the boldly formed capitals ‘“‘D” and “R” are interlaced with a some- 
what unobtrusive “A”. Below this appears the small single letter “F’, the 
usual abbreviation for “Fecit,” assuring us that the monogram must be rec- 
ognized as a signature. The custom of marking works with ingeniously 
interlaced initials was fairly common, international, and especially fashion- 
able in the seventeenth century. Historians of art readily recognize the 
monograms of Jan Porcellis, Karel Emmanuel Biset, Adriaen Brouwer, and 
Philip Wouvermans in the Low Countries, of Pereda and Murillo in Spain, 
of Ribera, Salvator Rosa, Giordano, and many of their contemporaries in 
Naples. Such signatures were used appropriately, though not exclusively, 
by goldsmiths and engravers who obviously sought to avoid the difficulty 
of tracing the full name in reverse; thus it is not surprising that we find 
Diirer among the early monogramists and Whistler among the late. Many 
who practised both etching and painting reserved the monogram for the 
former; others used it, rather than the long signature, on drawings and on 
paintings of small dimension. 

Since the three larger capitals of the artist’s mark on the Cleveland paint- 
ing are superimposed, they do not indicate in what order they should be 
read or which letter represents the surname. But we learn from Brulliot’ 
that the letters “D.R.A.f” are properly expanded to “David Ryckaert Ant- 
werpiae fecit,” that they occur on paintings and drawings of this master, 
and further that an interlace of ““D” and “R” is found on an etching “which 
represents the head of a laughing farmer in the taste of Brouwer.” This 
etching was mentioned in the Catalogue of the Count of Fries? whence 
Brulliot and Nagler*® derived their information. These authors reproduced 
the monogram which, in the form and arrangement of the letters, is identical 
with that of the Old Woman Asleep except that the “A” is not present 
(or at least was not copied) and that the word “Fecit” is written in full. 

The evidence of the signature, though not in itself conclusive, leads us 
to inquire whether the Cleveland painting appears in style and date to be 
the work of Ryckaert. The artist, called by his biographers David Ryckaert 
III to distinguish him from his grandfather, his father, and his son, who 
all bore the same name, was baptized on December 2, 1612, in Antwerp. 

"Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, Munich, 1832, I, p. 214 and II, p. 80 (no. 630A). 


*P. 144, Nr. 11. 
"Die Monogrammisten, Munich, 1858-1879, IV (1871), p. 1023, (no. 3594). 
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There he became a master of the Guild of St. Luke in 1636 and director 
in 1652. In the records of the Guild we find also the names of his father, 
who was both brewer and painter, of his uncle Marten, a one-armed painter 
of landscapes who had studied in Italy, and of his brother-in-law Gonzales 
Coques, nicknamed “Van Dyck in miniature” and famous for portraits of 
comfortable bourgeois and for family groups enlivened with distinctive 
touches of genre. One of the Ryckaerts was the subject of a fine portrait 
painted by Van Dyck, acquired by Philip IV of Spain, and now exhibited 
in the Prado. The sitter is usually identified as David III; but, if there is 
any significance in the fact that his coat is lined with martin, he ought to 
be recognized rather as David's uncle. Unlike Coques, David III drew no 
artistic inspiration from their great fellow-countryman; he chose instead the 
theme of popular life and manners and, together with Teniers, Van Ostade, 
and Craesbeeck, perpetuated the style of Brouwer. Numerous dated works 
of the years 1636-1659 show that he was highly productive. He obtained 
more commissions than he could fulfill and, toward the end of his life, 
enjoyed the patronage of the Archduke Leopold William. He died in his 
native city on November 11, 1661. 

Among the several catalogues of his works, that compiled by Alfred von 
Wurzbach‘ is especially valuable since it includes transcriptions of many 
of the signatures. These seem surprisingly various even in view of the fact 
that few seventeenth century artists signed with rubber stamp monotony. 
Ryckaert sometimes wrote his full name, sometimes an abbreviation, such 
as the “D RYC F 1638” which appears on a rag hanging from a shelf in 
the Interior of the Atelier, in the Louvre (Fig. 2), sometimes the monogram, 
as in the Surgeon in the gallery of Princess Carolath, in Berlin. This last 
is like that of the Cleveland painting except that it lacks the “A”. But 
A” is appended to the initials “D.R.” in the Concert of the Habich Col- 
lection, in Cassel, and to the unabbreviated name in the Alchemist of Brus- 
sels and the Kitchen Scene of Frankfurt." To Wurzbach’s list we add the 
Surgeon (signed “D.RYC.F’ 1638”) recently acquired by the Museum of 
Valenciennes; the Alchemist, the Inn, and one of Ryckaert’s rare religious 
pictures, the Adoration of the Shepherds, in Budapest; and the following 
pictures in private European collections: the Interior of an Inn, including 
figures of an old man and a girl with a cock (signed “D. Ryckaert 1644”) 
in the Max Wassermann Collection in Paris; Aged Libertine and Laughing 

*Niederlandisches Kiinstler-Lexikon, Vienna, 1910, II, p. 528f. 
"Other artists of Antwerp likewise made “A” coordinate with their actual initials. Cf. the 


signatures of Cornelis Massys (1511-1580, “CMA”), Nicholas van der Horst (1598-1646, “NV 
HA”), and Frans van Bloemen (1662-1740, “FvBdA”) as reported by Wurzbach. 
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Fic. 3. DAvipn RycKAERT: AN ANATOMIST IN HIS LABORATORY 
Formerly in Stockholm 





Fic. 2. DaAvip RYCKAERT: INTERIOR OF A STUDIO 


Louvre, Paris 

















Woman in Baron Janssen’s Collection in Brussels; the Alchemist in the 
Khanenko Collection in Kief; the Philosopher in the Dumont Collection 
in Cambrai; and Two Men at a Table in the Ernest Weyden Collection in 
Vienna. An Interior of a Inn with a maid preparing asparagus (signed 
with the monogram) was sold in Berlin in 1913, and an Anatomist (signed 
“D. Ryckaert A.”) was in possession of a dealer in Stockholm in 1929 
(Fig. 3). Dealers in Paris have recorded sales of an Old Man Seated at a 
Table (Spruygt, 1815), a Laughing Woman (Brabeck de Stolberg, 1859), 
the Drunkards’ Duet (Delamarche, Dijon, 1860), the Smoker (Lefevre, 
1892), Interior of a Kitchen (signed ‘‘a paraphe” and dated 1656, Rothan), 
Portrait of an Old Woman (c. 15 in. by 12.5 in., Debrousse), and a water 
color drawing of a Cook Asleep in the midst of her utensils (Anonymous, 
1857). J. B. Descamps, one of Ryckaert’s biographers, reported that he 
had in Rouen “two panels on wood, one representing a laughing man play- 
ing a guitar and a smiling old woman with a dog on her knees, and the other 
an old man and a young girl with a glass of wine in her hand.”* The author 
commented that Ryckaert was especially well known in France. American 
museums afford but little opportunity for acquaintance with Ryckaert; the 
Metropolitan Museum, however, does possess two paintings of his hand, 
Stowage and Christ at Emmaus, both at present consigned to the storeroom. 

A survey of the list of Ryckaert’s works shows that the theme of the 
Old Woman Asleep lies well within the limited range of his content. The 
model belongs to the social class from which he invariably chose his subjects. 
Her homely face with its long nose and big mouth belongs unmistakably 
to a Flemish type that Brouwer and his followers frequently exaggerated to 
the point of caricature. The hands are treated with Ryckaert’s customary 
neglect. The coarse clothing, made of durable homely stuff has neither 
fashionable ornament nor yet a romantic patch; it is the decent puritanic 
dress in which Ryckaert clothed his models. The sole element of interest 
is the neat hem of the kerchief. We are reminded of the hemmed edge of 
the artist’s collar in the Atelier Scene in the Louvre (Fig. 2), wherein we 
find also the characteristic draping of the chair. In spite of the robe we 
can discern the structure of the chair and observe that it was one of those 
which American antique dealers now designate as “Carver chairs” because 
the Colonial prototype was imported by Captain John Carver, first governor 
of Plymouth Colony, presumably from his old home in Holland. Such a 
chair may well have belonged to the Ryckaert household and thus served 
on occasion as “studio property.” The oaken table, of good seventeenth 

*La Vie des Peintres Flamands, Paris, 1754, II, pp. 233. 
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century dropleaf type with turned legs and stretchers, is of Brouwer’s sort, 
solid, serviceable, and undecorated; a three-legged stool of like manufacture 
appears in the Budapest Alchemist and other paintings of Ryckaert. Intro- 
duction of a framed picture to create interest in the background occurs in 
the Dresden Still-life, the Janssen picture, and the Louvre Atelier. In the 
Cleveland painting the picture seems to be seen through an aperture in the 
wall. If this is an interior partition, the window is somewhat anomalous; 
but it may merely have been left open when a new room was added to the 
house. One notes, however, that vague arrangement of background is to 
be expected of Ryckaert who is never quite competent in rendering spatial 
relations. If, on the other hand, the old woman was sitting on a porch, then 
the artist created a false impression of indoor light, as did many seventeenth 
century tenebrists, notably Rembrandt in the Night Watch. In any case, 
Ryckaert indulged his usual interest in the play of sharp light on reflecting 
objects: the ragged pages of the book, the spectacles, their open case, the 
smooth cane walking stick. 

Compared with much of Ryckaert’s work, the little painting is surpris- 
ingly simple, objective, and unified. There is no distracting incident. We 
know only that failing eyesight and a wearisome text have tempted the old 
woman into a short nap. The artist’s observation of the nodding head and 
the half-relaxed heavy body is so faithful that we suspect that this painting 
was more sui generis than his imitations of Brouwer and Teniers. The lively 
spirit and satiric humor that characterize their works are checked not only 
by the theme but by Ryckaert’s sober, stolid temperament. The same 
personal traits that caused Louis Gonse to describe the artist as “‘lourd” 
evidently made him appear bovine in the eyes of his own associates in the 
Antwerp guild, for they nicknamed him “St. Luke’s ox.” One recognizes, 
nevertheless, that the Cleveland painting acknowledges an undeniable debt 
to Brouwer, especially the chastened Brouwer who, toward the close of his 
life, painted the placid Good Comrades (Peasant and Dog) of the Maurice 
Kann Collection in Paris. Brouwer was in Antwerp during his last years 
— 1634-1638 — the very years in which the young Ryckaert must have 
come under his influence. In color, however, the Old Woman Asleep owes 
nothing to the grayed tones of Brouwer’s late palette. Though composed 
largely in green, gray, and black, it is thoroughly warmed with the golden 
suffusion that distinguishes the early works of Ryckaert from the silver tone 
products of his own mature years. The restricted color scheme and the 
tenebrist treatment of light suggest the decade 1635-1645 when both were 
internationally in vogue. 
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SAINT JEROME IN THE WILDERNESS 
By GENTILE BELLINI 
a" Toledo Museum of Art 
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ST. JEROME IN THE WILDERNESS BY GENTILE BELLINI 


By Hans TIeTzE 
Toledo, Ohio 


This picture, which was one of the great attractions of the exhibition 
“Four Centuries of Venetian Painting,” will continue to display its attrac 
tiveness in The Toledo Museum of Art as the gift of Edward Drummond 
Libbey. It combines a number of outstanding qualities: an exceptionally 
good state of preservation, which allows one to enjoy undisturbed its light 
and spirited coloring — almost comparable to the charm of a water color; 
the pleasant way of presenting the story, the great outlines of which are 
clearly drawn and in which the details are rendered with a very visible 
enjoyment of realistic minuteness; an important position within the evolu- 
tion of painting in Venice so that the St. Jerome might become a decisive 
key for the understanding of a rather dark period. 

Our panel, 33!/, inches in height and 23!/, inches in width, is a full-page 
illustration of the legend of St. Jerome especially favored by the period and 
the place of its origin; the representations of this subject are practically 
numberless in Venice in the second half of the fifteenth century. Here the 
story is told with a very personal mixture of freedom and exactitude. The 
predominant motive, the retirement of the great Scholar-Saint to the desert 
to devote himself to silence and meditation, is duly emphasized and, in the 
second place, a number of episodes are added to illustrate the busy life of 
the brethren whom St. Jerome had assembled around him. They are told 
without insistence on being complete and exhaustive, but intend to produce 
the very distinctive general mood of a well-animated solitude: in the upper 
left corner the story of the lion’s first appearance in the convent is circum: 
stantially told, with St. Jerome kindly approaching the wounded animal 
while the other monks flee; in the middle ground we see monks and lay- 
brothers occupied with woodchopping and loading their donkey which 
farther back is driven home. In the upper right part a few indistinct figures 
are visible in a dark cave, meaning or at least evoking the last moments of 
the pious Saint as told by his legend. Animals approach confidently; in the 
foreground the smart little lion and the many tiny animals — squirrels, 
ducks, and rabbits, a scorpion, lizards, guinea hens, and a peacock — testify 
to Jerome’s love of his fellow creatures. At the same time they codperate by 
their minuteness and liveliness with the reeds and weeds in the foreground, 
with the dense foliage and dead stumps in the middle, and the diminutive 
subtropical trees behind to give the impression of peaceful loveliness. 
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The combination of nearness and remoteness is most happily and freely 
reached by the means of the composition. The right half of the stage is 
marked by the steep mountain which fills it behind, the other opens into 
infinite distance. The dark cave behind St. Jerome sets his figure off, isolat- 
ing it from the two other hermits who are kept away from him by this 
arrangement and by their shy gestures. He is left alone to his prayer and 
his meditation, the expression of his face proclaiming his positive desire for 
silence. Only the faithful lion, playing catlike next to him, shares the lone- 
liness of the Saint. 

In the left half of the painting the onlooker is lured into depth by the 
formation of the soil, by the paths that lead that way, by the figures, groups 
of trees, and hills that draw him irresistibly into infinite depth. The nar- 
rowness and seclusion of the stage on the right — the representative and 
devotional part of the picture — is contrasted by the lucidity and unrestraint 
of the other half, which might be called its illustrative and worldly part. 

This is the principle of composition prevailing in Jacopo Bellini’s so-called 
sketchbooks in Paris and London that more correctly ought to be qualified 
as collections of exemplary compositions. Among the many typical exam- 
ples the praying St. Francis in Paris (Goloubew, Les dessins de Jacopo 
Bellini, Brussels 1908, II, Pl. LX VII) is especially similar. But there are 
others — St. Christopher in landscape (Pl. XVIII) or St. George (Pl. IX) 
—- which are hardly less convincing. The type of the arrangement goes back 
to Mantegna in whose artistic evolution its gradual growth might be studied. 
The Adoration of the Magi in Florence, the centerpiece of the triptych 
painted in 1463/64, forms the immediate model for the St. Jerome; even 
the bipartition in a close right half — with a curtain formed by a rocky hill 
and a dark cave framing and isolating the sacred scene — and in a left part 
in which crooked paths lead leisurely into depth is encountered here. The 
conformity is even so great that we might be tempted to place the St. Jerome 
still closer to Mantegna unless other versions of the same subject in his 
immediate circle were not warning us. The St. Jerome, formerly belonging 
to the Mogmar Art Foundation in New York, now to the National Gallery 
in Washington (illustrated in my Masterpieces of European Painting in 
America, Pl. 63), illustrates how, if not Mantegna himself, at least a direct 
follower of his, was bound to another artistic tendency: not only the kneel- 
ing saint in the middle is much more plastic in his formation, but every 
detail — the rocks, the trees — betrays the same outspoken trend to plas- 
ticity. The Toledo St. Jerome displays a completely different attitude. He 
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is painted by a follower of Andrea Mantegna, but by one who maintained 
his independence rooted in a different artistic origin and training. 

It is universally known that Jacopo Bellini is such an independent fol- 
lower of Mantegna. Again the “sketchbooks” offer us abundant material 
to prove that each detail in the Toledo painting is compatible with Jacopo’s 
stock of types and forms. By dozens we find here these crystalline rocks, 
which, however, are softer than Mantegna’s (Goloubew II, Pl. XXI, XXIII, 
XXX, XLV), and the dainty little trees (Goloubew I, Pl. XXV, Vol. II, 
Pl. V, XXXII), the ambitiously constructed architecture of the convent in 
the background (Vol. I, Pl. LVIII, LXVII). Here we find the elongated 
boneless saints — so different from Mantegna’s — which may be traced back 
to the Byzantine tradition of Venetian painting (Vol. I, Pl. XX, XXXII, 
LXXIX; Vol. II, Pl. IV, XVI), the much freer and realistic figures of the 
woodchoppers and peasants behind (Vol. I, Pl. XVI, XLI; Vol. II, Pl. 
LXVI), even the well-observed and naturally moving lions (Vol. II, Pl. 
LXXVI, LXXVII and others). The head of St. Jerome is a variation of 
God the Father’s (Vol. I, Pl. LXIV). I have no doubt that the St. Jerome 
rests on artistic material resembling the one assembled in the drawings. 

But can the execution of the painting be attributed to Jacopo Bellini? 
The St. Jerome in the Gallery of Verona (ill. Van Marle, XVII, Fig. 71) 
seems to be an argument against such a theory. It is true this attribution 
has been contradicted — without sufficient reasons, as Mr. Van Marle states 
— at any rate, the painting in Verona marks the stage reached by Jacopo 
Bellini and this stage is certainly much more archaic than the painting in 
Toledo. Another consideration confirms the doubts of Jacopo’s authorship. 
The composition ought to be posterior to Mantegna’s of 1463/1464. At 
that time Jacopo was an old man approaching the end of his career; he died 
in 1470/1471. We do not know how far up to his end he was able to 
participate in the artistic development; but we may doubt that as a master 
in his late sixties he could produce something so overwhelmingly fresh and 
direct. In spite of the conformity with the material offered by the sketch- 
books, there is no trace of a use of patterns or of conventional forms as 
one would expect of an old man. The painter of this delicious picture must 
have been a young man — not a beginner, but an artist in his first bloom; 
moreover an artist who must have been familiar with Jacopo Bellini’s draw- 
ings, but did not imitate them but looked at them from the aloofness of the 
next generation. 

This description fits both of Jacopo’s sons, Gentile and Giovanni. They 
were born in 1429 and 1430, respectively, and, consistently, were in their 
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thirties in the critical period in which the painting originated. They inher- 
ited their father’s drawings and studied them without, as far as we know, 
ever immediately imitating one of them. Of both, unfortunately, the first 
steps are left in the dark and their early style, therefore, remains more or 
less conjectural. Giovanni's later development, however, throws some light 
on his beginnings. The painter of the Mount of Olives in the National 
Gallery in London and the Transfiguration in the Museo Correr in Venice 
must have started from a much closer union with Mantegna; the influence 
of his brother-in-law must have been the fundamental experience of his early 
years. As for Gentile, neither his earliest known works nor his later evo- 
lution allows one to presume such an enthusiastic devotion to Mantegna. 
Moreover the whole situation makes him the chief heir and direct contin- 
uator of his father. He was the eldest and, maybe, the only legitimate son. 
He alone inherited the drawings — which after his death only went to 
Giovanni — which means that Gentile became the official head of Jacopo’s 
workshop. And it has been supposed that he had, according to Venetian 
habit, collaborated with the latter by whose production his own was 
absorbed. (Just as a few generations later Orazio Vecelli and Domenico 
Tintoretto disappear in their more famous fathers’ workshops.) It is legiti- 
mate to make Gentile’s early style directly continue Jacopo's. 

The organshutters of San Marco, in Venice, considered to be his earliest 
existing works and by tradition dated in 1464, do not contradict such a 
theory. Unfortunately by their unusual size and, consequently, coarse exe- 
cution, they can hardly be compared to the small and elaborate St. Jerome. 
Discounting these differences we may, nevertheless, state an affinity of the 
general attitude in the two panels which represent St. Jerome and St. Francis 
(ill. Venturi, Storia VII 4, Fig. 120 and 121), the latter showing the same 
treatment of hills and trees in the middle and backgrounds. 

Rather similar in style are the figures of St. Jerome and John the Baptist 
in elaborate landscapes which are found in the Cathedral of Trau. Mr. Ber- 
enson’s attribution to Gentile Bellini was accepted by Van Marle who dates 
them about 1467, but is rejected by Fiocco who, in his monograph on Car- 
paccio, claims them for his hero and dates them later. Just this disagreement 
between acknowledged authorities makes these rather coarse and secondary. 
paintings important for our problem, for the St. Jerome now in Toledo, 
when I first made his acquaintance in New York a year ago, was also attrib 
uted to Carpaccio by various experts. 

Their attribution — completely erroneous in my opinion — rested on a 
construction of Carpaccio’s early development undertaken by Professor 
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Fiocco in order to prove that Carpaccio was not a pupil of the unimportant 
Bastiani as had been supposed before, but of the far superior Gentile Bellini. 
To support his theory Fiocco had gathered a number of paintings which 
combine vague reminiscences of Gentile Bellini with a no less vague resem- 
blance to Carpaccio, and made this rather mixed stock Carpaccio’s juvenile 
production; juvenile with regard to the coarseness and primitivity of most 
of these works compared to Carpaccio’s authentic production. These archaic 
traits, however, may much more easily be explained if most of the works 
in question were executed by provincial followers of Carpaccio. But even 
if there is a line leading to the latter from Gentile Bellini, our St. Jerome in 
Toledo could not be placed on it except far anterior to any of Carpaccio’s 
products — even in Fiocco’s theory. Even with its help we could not go 
beyond 1475 for an artist born about 1455, and the St. Jerome is certainly 
a whole decade earlier. How immensely different in style and quality he is 
compared to Carpaccio’s presumed juvenile works was demonstrated in our 
Venetian Exhibition by Carpaccio’s Reception of a Legate (Catalogue No. 
17) which forms one of the cornerstones of Fiocco’s reconstruction. If it 
is painted by Carpaccio and about 1475, St. Jerome wanders automatically 
to the former generation and — if the feeling is correct that he has a touch 
of Carpaccio’s later style — to his teacher Gentile who anticipated some of 
the characteristics in which the pupil was to excel later on. 

Gentile’s own later development offers no argument against placing the 
St. Jerome in the fundamental strata of his formation. In the figures in the 
background of his representative compositions — as the Miracles of the 
Holy Cross — where Gentile might have turned back to his old provision 
of drawings, we meet very similar types. And the Adoration of the Child 
in the Johnson Collection in Philadelphia (ill. Van Marle XVII, Fig. 104) 
attributed to Gentile’s school is a later and poorer variation of the compo- 
sitional scheme of the St. Jerome. This precious acquisition of The Toledo 
Museum of Art is most probably Gentile’s earliest work and forms an 
invaluable link between the modern movement in Venice in the third quar- 
ter of the XVth century and its great instigator, Andrea Mantegna. 
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A MYCEN/AEAN CUP FROM DENDRA 


By GzorcE W. ELpERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Among the many Mycenzan treasures in the National Museum at Athens 
is a wine cup which was discovered by Swedish archzologists in a “bee-hive” 
tomb at Dendra in the Argolid in 1926. It had been placed between the 
bent right arm and the chest of a woman who was a queen or princess in 
the early years of the fourteenth century before Christ. It escaped the 
clutch of tomb-robbers because it was buried in a pit which was sunk in 
the floor of the tomb, a precaution that preserved for posterity the famous 
gold cups of another royal family at Vaphio near Sparta. The Dendra cup 
is made of two sheets of metal, an inner of gold which overlaps an outer of 
silver at the rim. It is embellished with a frieze of five bulls’ heads inlaid 
with gold and niello, and a curiously modelled handle. 

Can these details be something more than simple decoration? The frieze 
makes the question pertinent because the bull played an important part in 
the cult of the dead in the age when the cup was laid in the tomb. This 
is shown by the paintings on the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada’ which has 
been dated to the middle of the same century as the cup from Dendra. In 
one of the two principal scenes a bull has been slain and in the second its 
blood is poured as a drink-offering to the dead. Further there appears in 
Crete of a later time the conception of the bull as divine. Euripides, in a 
fragment of his tragedy called The Cretans, refers to the sacred rite of 
omophagy in the performance of which the mystics ate the raw flesh of a 
bull that had been torn to pieces, a drastic rite suggesting an early origin. 
Furthermore, the assumption of the form of a bull by Zeus and by the god 
of wine Dionysus indicates again the sacred character of the animal. The 
same conclusion is to be drawn from the importance of the bull in the cults 
of Cybele and Mithras. The former included the taurobolium in which the 
devotee received the blood of a slaughtered bull on body and face, and 
eagerly drank that which came into his mouth, thus becoming renatus 
“reborn.” Related in idea to this rite was the Mithraic tradition that 
Mithras slew a divine bull and that from its blood vegetation was reborn. 
In these cults the bull is divine. Whether the Mycenzan people shared 


*A. W. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra, pls. I, XII-XV; text, pp. 48 ff. The cup is 514 
cms. high and 1814 cms. wide with the handle included. The weight is 209 grams. 


"Mon. Ant. 1908, pp. 29-30 and pls. 
*Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, pp. 155-6. 
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such belief in the regenerative power of the blood of the animal cannot be 
affirmed. If the belief is of remote antiquity, then the bulls’ heads of the 
Dendra cup and those of the same period which take the form of the head 
of a bull may allude to it. Since these cups were apparently for wine, one 
would have to assume that red wine became a surrogate for the blood of 
the bull. There is further the possibility that originally significant decora- 
tion in time lost its significance and sank to the level of mere decoration. 
The double axe at Minoan Cnossus was an attribute of Zeus but when it 
Occurs on terracotta vases its religious significance may have faded. 

The second detail of the Dendra cup is its “wishbone” handle. This has 
a vertical projection with a swelling at its middle point and at the top a 
“button.” The swelling has vertical niello inlays. Here again the question 
arises whether the intention of the goldsmith who conceived the unique 
handle has been fully defined. The vertical projection seems rather to be 
a poppy capsule. If so, the swelling and the button cease to be unrelated 
elements and acquire significance. The Mycenzans knew that an opiate 
could be extracted from the poppy just as did Pliny centuries later when 
he wrote “alterum genus est papaveris nigrum cuius scapo inciso lacteus 
sucus excipitur.”* Homer, who in his epics has preserved echoes of Myce- 
nzan culture, knew the cultivated poppy.’ In the Odyssey, Helen pours 
into wine for Menelaus and Telemachus a drug which takes away sorrow 
and brings forgetfulness of every ill.” The poet does not name the drug but 
instead tells what it can accomplish. The general belief of Homeric scholars 
is that Helen mixes an opiate with the wine. Perhaps the Mycenzan gold- 
smith who made the Dendra cup added a poppy capsule to the handle in 
poetic allusion to its mixed content. Then its plastic decoration was inspired 
not by an ideal of refinement and delicacy alone but by the purpose which 
the cup served in the banishment of evil. 


*Nat. Hist. XIX, 169. 
‘Iliad, VIII, 306. 
"Odyssey, IV, 220. 


THE ATTRIBUTION OF UNSIGNED 
AMERICAN MINIATURES 


By Freperic FarrcHiLD SHERMAN 


In attributing unassigned American miniatures these simple rules I believe 
will prove helpful to others. First, an ivory must have a decided resemblance 
to others by the artist to whom it is assigned, particlarly in technic. Hatch- 
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ing, stippling or wash, or any combination of them, must follow his method, 
and further than that it must be borne in mind that various miniaturists have 
peculiarities of painting certain features, as for instance the forehead, which 
in Trott’s ivories are noticeably high and broad and the hair in male exam- 
ples loosely brushed. Second, the source of the miniature (where it was 
discovered or comes from) must be considered, for generally speaking, few 
are found in the South by Northern painters, or vice-versa, and following 
this procedure a miniature strikingly resembling the work of a Philadelphia 
artist, if coming from that vicinity, would more likely be by the artist than 
if it came from Boston. Of course, the residence of the sitter, if it were in 
Pennsylvania at the probable date of the ivory, would in a way somewhat 
justify the attribution; or if the sitter were a man of importance politically 
or a naval or army officer who perforce travelled widely, that also would 
similarly justify giving the miniature to the artist. These are some of the 
rules I follow and I offer them for what they may seem worth to other stu- 
dents in this fascinating field of our native art. 

The delightful likeness of the young girl reproduced is, I believe, unques- 
tionably by John Carlin. It bears a striking resemblance to a signed and 
dated miniature of 1843 by this artist which I have recently examined. The 
present work is painted in oval on an irregular ivory which measures approx- 
imately 21/ by 2 inches. 

To Benjamin Trott I attribute the Mr. Ashurst, an ancestor of my first 
wife, Eloise Lee of Montgomery, Alabama. It was purchased many years 
ago by my friend, the late Henry Walters, and is now I believe at the 
Walters Art Gallery. The high brow, loosely brushed hair and fine stippling 
are in the artist’s best manner. The William Furman which I also attribute 
to Trott is very similar and bears, furthermore, an unmistakable resemblance 
to the Peregrine Wroth and the Charles Wilkins which are both well 
authenticated specimens of Trott’s work. The Unidentified Young Man 
which strikingly resembles his James Williams illustrated in Mrs. Wharton's 
‘Heirlooms in Miniatures,” the Young Man formerly in the Erskine Hewitt 
collection, and that owned by Mrs. Clarke Walling of Boston, which was 
presumably found in Massachusetts, are also in my opinion good examples 
of his work. 

Mrs. Walling owns another unsigned ivory picturing Winslow Brigham, 
1'756°183'7, which looks so much like Henry Williams’s signed and dated 
(1808) miniature of Mr. Derby that there can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever but that it is by Williams. This artist was a very mediocre miniaturist 
but in his oil portraits of the 1820's he reached a surprising excellence which 
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is something of a revelation to one familiar only with his ivories of the early 
1800's. These oils compare favorably with the portraits of almost any of 
our better native painters of that period. 

The miniature of Roger Sherman, owned by Miss Emily B. Tracy of 
Philadelphia, I believe is by Ralph Earl who worked almost exclusively in 
Connecticut painting in oils practically all of the prominent characters of 
the late eighteenth century, among them one of Sherman now at the Yale 
Art Gallery probably of 17°75, before Earl’s visit to England. The present 
miniature was presumably painted after his return from abroad in 1788 
when the sitter was sixty-seven. The artist executed in that year, immedi- 
ately after his release in New York from imprisonment for debt, a likeness 
of Abraham Davenport in Stamford and several in Greenfield Hill, of the 
Bradley family, beside Gershom and Abigail Burr and Sarah Banks in 
Fairfield. 

The James Steele, 1812-1882, a merchant of Boston, I attribute to Thomas 
Edwards. It was painted in 1830 and is now in the possession of Mr. Charles 
E. Steele of New York, a descendant. Edwards was successfully painting 
miniatures in Boston from 1822 to 1855. His ivories vary considerably in 
technic and in merit as well, but his work is always worthy of attention. 

The George King Drake and Mary Stilwell Drake, his wife, ancestors by 
marriage of Miss Antoinette Scudder of Newark, New Jersey, have the 
appearance of being excellent examples from the hand of Anson Dickinson 
who in 1810 was considered the leading miniaturist working in New York 
City, and they are certainly of very nearly that date. 

Personally I rank Henry Pelham, the step-brother of Copley, with the 
greatest of American practitioners of this exquisite art, above Ramage or 
Fraser and, indeed, second only to Malbone. Field, whose ivories are all 
decidedly larger than Pelham’s, is his equal in the precision of a technic 
perfectly suited to its purpose, but Pelham, I believe, surpasses him in the 
brilliant tonality of his coloring. Both are notably successful in insinuating 
into their likenesses recognizable indications of the personalities of their 
sitters and, therefore, every one of their miniatures has the effect of acquaint: 
ing us with a unique and interesting individual. Pelham is the rarest as he 
is one of the best of our miniaturists. Only four ivories can with any degree 
of probability be assigned to him: the Samuel Hooper, the William Wig- 
nall Stevens, the Jonathan Clark belonging to Miss Mary Amory Green, 
and the Samuel Adams which I here attribute to him. Certainly the Elkanah 
Cushman, formerly in the Erskine Hewitt collection and the General John 
Sullivan, formerly in the Herbert Lawton collection, can not conceivably 
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be his. Neither of them is anywhere near good enough to even compare 
with Pelham’s product. The Samuel Adams, a superlatively beautiful ivory, 
oval, 134, inches high by 13/g inches wide, was brought to me for examina- 
tion as long ago as 1934. The memory of its beauty haunts me still. When 
I saw it, it was in a finely wrought gold and enamel locket enclosed in a 
silver box and I recollect thinking at the time probably a precious memento 
of the great patriot treasured by some descendant who perhaps had died 
leaving no direct heirs and through collatoral connections it had eventually 
got upon the market for sale. 

The small miniature of Mrs. Peter Rushton Maverick resembles James 
Peale’s ivories of Mrs. Mordecai Sheftall and Mrs. William E. Hulings so 
closely that there seems little doubt but that it is a characteristic work from 
his hand, probably of about 1790. The coloring here, originally in the 
lighter hues, is now somewhat faded, though the portrait remains still a 
most unusual and attractive example of his work. Several of the next gen- 
eration of the Mavericks were painted in miniature about 1805 by Pierre 
Henri. 

Finally, I reproduce a very fine George Washington on ivory, 3 9/16 
inches high by 2 9/16 inches wide, signed over the left shoulder with the 
monogram, $. The likeness is evidently based upon Stuart and I think 
perhaps the Alexander Hamilton portrait in the New York Public Library. 
It was painted in this country for a Swiss soldier who fought in the Revo- 
lutionary army, who took it home when he returned after the war. It was 
purchased in Switzerland a score of years back by the present owner, Mr. 
Guy M. Walker. Isaac Sanford, a Connecticut engraver, is known to have 
painted miniatures though none has been recorded to the present day. He 
was active from 1783 to 1822 and might possibly be responsible for the 
ivory, though I think it hardly likely. A practically flawless work techni- 
cally, the coloring pure but subdued and the stippling so fine as to be almost 
invisible to the naked eye, no one, I think, but an artist who had had the 
benefit of professional training with an established master could have pos- 
sibly painted it. There was a John Stevenson who with his brother, Ham- 
ilton Stevenson, advertised as a miniature painter in the South Carolina 
Gazette of September 21, 1'773, and the Royal Gazette of that state on 
June 6, 1782. They were, in all probability, English artists who had come 
to the chief center of artistic culture in America hoping to reap a generous 
reward by painting the likenesses of the great Southern planters and their 
wives and children, and he may very possibly have had a thorough training 
as a miniaturist. However, the resemblance of the portrait to the Stuart 
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type would negative this possibility unless John Stevenson continued to 
practice his profession here until the late 1790's. Whoever is responsible 
for the miniature was a surpassingly proficient artist. For the present I must 
confess that I am unable to name any other artist who might have painted it. 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF VENETIAN PAINTING 


In this second year of its educational program sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Toledo Museum of Art, through the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Tietze, gathered 
together an exhibition of Venetian painting which is of outstanding importance. It was 
an exhibition which was completely satisfying to a number of kinds of people. Those 
who, quite simply and unacademically, love good painting, rich color, and sound com- 
position found much to please them, as must always be the case when a number of 
Venetians are assembled in the same rooms, for no other school has so unanimously 
understood painting quality and sound design. That part of the public which relishes 
representations of noble or intriguing personalities found Gentile Bellini’s two terrifying 
Turks, Titian’s blithe Ariosto, proud Alfonso d’Este and crafty Cardinal Granvella, as 
well as a host of lovely saints and Virgins. There were delightful glimpses of romantic 
places as well, Bellotto’s jewel-clear Castel Sant'Angelo at Rome, and Guardi’s views 
of the Piazza of S. Marco from different sides and in different lights. And there were 
Longhis to illustrate the diversions and customs of Venetian life. 

The student who went to the show with the desire to understand the permanent 
qualities in the painting of this school which make it distinctively Venetian and with 
the ambition to learn the sequence of its development, had ample material for his study. 
Nearly everyone was there: all three of the Bellinis, Alvise Vivarini, Cima, Carpaccio, 
Crivelli, Giorgione, Titian, all three Veroneses, Tintoretto, Lotto, both Tiepolos and 
both Guardis. And he saw that persistence of regard for color and pattern first stated 
so beautifully in the Worcester Paolo Veneziano, then in the Kress Giambono, richly 
reafhrmed in the Heimann Titian of a lady at her toilet, and reaching such climactic 
radiance in the Chicago Piazzetta and the Tiepolo Family of Darius before Alexander. 
The preoccupation with effects of light, the natural complement of that delight in color, 
which Giovanni Bellini initiated among the Venetian painters was illustrated again and 
again from the Detroit Bellini through the Minneapolis Titian to the Springfield Tiepolo 
Madonna and Child. There were even photographs and large scale details of other 
Venetian paintings in America which it was impossible to borrow and of related paint- 
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ings in European galleries so that the student could make a more comprehensive study 
of this school during the four centuries of its power. 

Even the professional scholar found material for his special delectation. The rarities 
and curiosa of our trade were included as well as the more substantial fare. Relatively 
obscure men like the newly reconstructed seventeenth century portraitist Forabosco and 
the late Cinquecento Pietro Malombra were found; the splendid newly-discovered ver- 
sion of the Christ carrying his Cross by Giovanni Bellini, belonging to Jacob M. Heimann, 
which solves so many problems was there too; the intriguing little St. Jerome in the 
Wilderness with its lively little ducks and rabbits and scorpions gave for the first time a 
clear idea of the early Mantegnesque work of Gentile Bellini; and the reconstructed 
drawing of the Transportation of the body of the Virgin by Jacopo Belini was one of 
those rare and happy fulfillments of the scholar’s dream. 

A catalogue which illustrated every painting, though unfortunately none of the 
many interesting drawings, was fully annotated by the Tietzes, and was of value both 
to those who were fortunate enough to see the exhibition and to those who could only 
read of it. — RutH Wepcwoop KENNEDY 


MODES OF THE SELF-PORTRAIT 


The self-portrait as a genre has been put to a great many uses by the art critic, 
sometimes as a key to the artist’s subconscious, or to his personal mode of painting when 
uninhibited by the demands of a patron; or sometimes, by analysis of the external attri- 
butes, as a clue to the artist’s position in the society of his time. In this last respect, the 
admirable exhibition at the Schaeffer Gallery, covering three centuries and eight coun- 
tries, was particularly enlightening. 

The most arresting example was the self-portrait of the American, Thomas Smith. 
Working in the late seventeenth century, at a time when, as Cotton Mather remarked, 
many godly men refused to have their portraits painted, this New England artist takes 
pains to represent himself as no frivolous worldling, but a pious Puritan, his hand on a 
skull, his poem prominently displayed on the table: 

“Then farewell world, farewell thy Jarrs, 
Thy Joies, thy Toils, thy Wiles, thy Warrs ...” 


Quite different was the contemporary European artist’s position. In France, the 
painter’s profession was given dignity by the Academy: the artist became also a great 
gentleman. The painting attributed to the late seventeenth century artist Vivien, where 
the genius of painting herself undertakes to glorify the artist, could have been conceived 
only under such circumstances. A similar ideal, though less explicitly stated, may be 
seen in English self-portraits of the eighteenth century, particularly the Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in this exhibition. 

Holland and Flanders in the seventeenth century present a more varied picture. The 
Dutch painter Van Mieris portrays himself as a well-to-do bourgeois, surrounded not 
only by his attributes as a painter, but by books, a piece of sculpture after the antique, 
and maps, indicating a somewhat broader field of knowledge and culture. The gay 
musical reunion in which Judith Leyster places herself belongs to a popular milieu, per- 
haps a step below Van Mieris; while Brouwer in the Louvre Smoker, if as has been 
suggested this is a self-portrait, is identified with a decidedly less respectable social stra- 
tum. On the other hand, the Flemish painters represented have an aristocratic air 
(certainly conscious in the case of Van Dyck’s self-portrait), in keeping with a society 
still dominated by the Spanish court. In all this diversity, each individual artist is quite 
conscious of his own social status, and expresses it by the objects and the atmosphere 
with which he surrounds himself. 

From the late nineteenth century on, however, the case is different: the artist thinks 
of himself much more as belonging to a separate and independent class, aloof from 
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social distinctions. One may distinguish in Gauguin’s portrait a distinct intention to 
set himself over against society, as artist and individualist. Two twentieth century 
artists, Corinth and Ensor, paint themselves as independent to the point of eccentricity. 
Those immediately preceding this group are less explicit. Portraits like the Manet or 
the Cézanne are primarily painterly problems rather than illustrations of a concept of 
their role as artists. But in no case does the painter characterize himself further than 
as an artist and an individual personality. The formal dignity of the Academy portrait 
and the description of environment in the Dutch portrait are alike lacking. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the late nineteenth century type of 
artist portrait is a new thing. The artist who paints himself casually in his studio, 
without describing any elaborate concept of his position, is represented in the mid- 
eighteenth century pastel by Quentin de la Tour; and in the two early Rembrandts, 
again, the artist has simply used himself as the most convenient model for experiments 
in light, texture, and expression. The more explicit concept of the artist as a Bohemian, 
defiant of social convention, is perhaps to be felt in the early eighteenth century artist 
Gambarini; while forty or fifty years later, in a picture as different as possible in 
appearance, the classicist Raphael Mengs likewise romanticizes the artist's profession. 

The division between the earlier and the later group in this exhibition is, therefore, 
certainly not hard and fast. But a general change in attitude, reflected by the countless 
modern discussions of “artist vs. society,” is certainly perceptible in the modes of por- 


traiture in this group. — EsTHER GORDON 


ELLIOT ORR, AN INTERPRETER OF LIFE IN PAINTING 


The great masterpieces of art, drama, music, painting, sculpture, poetry and prose 
are invariably an expression either of the pathos, passion, comedy or tragedy of life. 
One or another of these basic characteristics is inevitably a part and the important part 
of all great music, every great play or poem, sculpture or painting. No amount of 
technical skill or of faithful labour is sufficient to produce a living artistic creation. 
Out of the joys, the sorrows, the passions that move mankind all great art is finally 
created and, while happiness is unquestionably important as a part of life, being for- 
tunately its most common state, relatively it commands nothing even approaching the 
response occasioned by those dramatic and tragic experiences, those moments of high 
passion that move men most deeply. 

The underlying motive that since the World War has run like a sad minor strain 
through the muted music of life, the shadows of the clouds that have darkened the 
world, these things are but intermittently apparent in the product of writers, sculptors, 
composers or painters. It would seem either that their talents are unequal to meeting 
a great opportunity or perhaps (and more probably) in an endeavor to escape its pain- 
ful processes of fulfillment they try to drown the echoes of that insistent music in the 
brazen cadences of jazz or, being morally or mentally unequal to facing the despair that 
walks the world today, they try to hide from it in the banalities of the commonplace, 
caricatures and trivialities of cubistic, geometric and other similarly incomprehensible 
exercises that have no more relation to art than houses built with blocks by infants have 
to the enduring monuments that visualize for us today the civilizations of centuries ago. 

One at least of our younger American painters, Elliot Orr, very definitely envisages 
in his product the sombre mood in which the world is moving. Most of his canvases, 
which are small in size, picture people and practically all of them are authentic inter- 
pretations of dramatic or tragic significance which exert a powerful influence upon the 
observer unless his eye is jaundiced and his heart atrophied. It is in this sense that they 
visualize the very attitude, the look of defeat, misfortune, evil, grief and despair. Thus 
the Tragic Clown derives from the sad fate of the great dancer, Nijinsky, who went 
mad; the Derelict is a gaunt and faded woman of the streets seated at a table in the 
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back room of a saloon; the Blind Beggar, a barefooted woman feeling her way along a 
sidewalk with a cane, and the Mad Man, a maniac alone in a darkened room, seated on 
a bench and tearing in strips pieces of many colored cloth which he strews about the 
floor. Of course if you want to escape life these are not such pictures as you would 
choose to live with, but if by any chance you should desire to reach a fuller, a deeper 
understanding of the drama of life they merit your attention. Orr has envisioned with 
something approaching exactitude the underlying emotional discord that disturbs the 
time in which we live. He is not a master of design nor is he really a fine colorist, but 
more important than either or both of these things he is a great humanist in art. The 
halt and the blind, the evil, the mad and all of the sorry and defeated are of the com- 
pany he portrays with human feeling and sympathy. Mere talent is not sufficient for 
his purpose, something like genius is recognizable in his finished work. Whatever 
resemblances there are between his pictures and those of Albert Ryder are negligible. 
Both artists customarily paint in a low key and generally keep their compositions very 
simple, exercising a restraint that results in strengthening whatever statement of fact or 
suggestion of feeling their compositions embody, and perhaps one feels at the heart of 
Orr’s pictures something of a relationship to the creative instinct that resulted in Ryder’s 
inimitable art. Ryder was a great master of design, a poet and an interpreter of music 
and poetry. Orr’s art is the dramatic, the tragic pictured against the shadowed back- 
ground of a world haunted by uncertainty and fear, and it is as a consequence of this 
that our reactions to his pictures are instantaneous and profound as we comprehend 


their inescapable implications. 


ALEXANDER pE CANEDO 


Alexander de Canedo, a Mexican painter, born in 1902, who began the study of 
art when fifteen years of age at the Ecole Nationale Superieur des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
has developed a surprisingly individual type of picture which merits the attention of 
anyone interested in present-day painting. His technic is characterized by a suavity 
that is engaging and an exquisite surface quality which is the product of a series of 
thin glazes which produce an enamel-like finish. It is safe to say that he won the 
encouragement of established masters like Jean Magrou, the sculptor, and the painters 
Rene Menard, Maurice Denis and Paul Chabas while still a boy in his teens by his 
originality as well as his ability in painting. At the age of twenty he won the Prix de 
Rome. In 1928 he came to New York to devote himself exclusively to his art, and 
beside showing his drawings has had two exhibitions of oils, the latest in April at the 
Schneider-Gabriel Gallery. Pictures like the small Congo head of a native and the 
Victory —?, a trenchant indictment of the waste of war, are rare enough to justify 
one’s singling them out from the mass of mediocrities that follow one another in many 
dealers’ galleries. 

GRIGORY GLUCKMANN 


Paintings full of such rich color and in a technic so distinguished as that of Grigory 
Gluckmann are too seldom met with in exhibitions at dealers’ galleries to escape the 
attention of discerning connoisseurs. To paint nudes that are lifelike and yet not dis- 
concerting to one’s modesty is perhaps enough of an accomplishment to indicate Gluck- 
mann’s unusual abilities. His pictures of groups at the theatre, home or elsewhere, 
which are simply titled Compositions, display a happy faculty of disposing several fig- 
ures in a well-integrated design. Probably something in the way of portraiture would 
add interest to these compositions and in pictures of the land or sea in storm one can 
not help thinking he might make a welcome contribution to contemporary art. Mr. 
Gluckmann, a White Russian, born in 1898, received his training at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Moscow, moved to Paris in 1924 and has lived there ever since. At the 
present he is with the French army. Having exhibited successfully in Paris and London 
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in 1937, he visited the United States and, invited to exhibit at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute “International” the following spring, he won the Watson F. Blair prize. The pres- 
ent (April, 1940) showing of his work at the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries in New York 
introduces a distinguished modern master to our metropolitan audience. 


WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Unquestionably the most proficient technician of his time in America, it is surpris- 
ing, to say the least, that the fame of William M. Chase has hardly grown at all during 
the many years since his death. The mere fact that he conducted classes season after 
season, having innumerable students, might presumably be expected to have resulted 
in a considerable company whose regard for his abilities would have found expression 
in promoting his reputation to some purpose. This, however, has not been the case 
though some of our better known contemporary artists graduated from his classes. 

Perhaps his personal predilection for trying his hand at still-life in the manner of 
Vollon, seascapes in the manner of Stevens, and landscapes reminiscent of Homer 
Martin dissipated such interest as would have been the consequence of an original and 
individual contribution, a kind of picture one would inevitably associate with his name, 
painted in that fine technic of his which no one, I think, would be rash enough to crit- 
icize and which was primarily an invention of his very own. 

Portraiture was his proper metier. In it he succeeded in producing a number of 
masterpieces which rank with those of the greatest painters of his day, men like 
Whistler, Sargent, and Duveneck, to confine ourselves to Americans. He was intimate 
with Whistler in London and they painted full-lengths of one another. Any comparison 
of these two life-size likenesses, if unbiased and based upon the fundamentals of good 
portraiture, pose, expression, brushing and color, must convince one, I believe, of the 
superiority of Chase’s picture of Whistler. Chase’s small bust of himself indeed is infi- 
nitely superior to Whistler’s full-length and his bust of Whistler in the collection of 
Dr. Chester J. Robertson is in some respects an even more distinguished portrait. In 
tonality and technic it is truly in the tradition of the great Dutch masters. 

— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


NEW ART BOOKS 


Dr. G. KNUTTEL W2zn., De Nederlandsche Schilderkunst von van Eyck tot van Gogh, 
Amsterdam, 1938 


Dr. Knuttel’s History of Painting in the Netherlands between 1400 and 1900 is a 
handbook which, we assume, is designed to be mainly a standby for the Dutch-speaking 
lay public. For while its circulation necessarily will be confined to people who can read 
the language, its content is singularly void of information which is not known or easily 
accessible to any student of the history of art. While it must be admitted that no other 
recent book covers the entire field, the expansion of the material was not accompanied 
— and justified — by an equally large historical vision. Most of the book is made up 
of conventional biographical sketches with a good measure of arbitrarily censuring 
judgments. What there is of attempt at a more comprehensive understanding of the 
historical development remains in the sphere of generalities, pronounced under refer- 
ence to Dvorak’s Geistesgeschichte. 

The best parts of the book are those in which the author can speak with the author- 
ity based on personal research: in the beginning of the seventeenth century (chapters 
20 and 24 especially) and with the Dutch nineteenth century schools (the group of the 
Hague and Breitner). In a limited library the handsomely printed and well illustrated 
volume might be of value chiefly for its index of artists which contains concise biograph- 
ical data on all artists mentioned and hence is useful for quick references. 

— Jutius S. HELD 
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THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN ART. By Oskar Hagen. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1940. 


In six short chapters devoted to The Archaic Phase of Colonial Art, Robert Feke, 
John Smibert, John Singleton Copley in New England, Benjamin West and Copley in 
Europe, Professor Hagen has produced an intelligent and consistent study of the begin- 
nings of painting in America which meets both the needs of the student and the general 
reader. The author’s scholarship, the scientific precision of his reasoning and the logic 
of his conclusions fulfill a useful purpose in providing an authoritative resumé of a 
subject not heretofore properly covered in the various contributions of native critics and 
so-called experts. 


L’ARCHITETTO ANDREA Moroni. By Erice Rigoni. Introduction by Guiseppe Fiocco. 
Illustrated, octavo. University of Padua. Padua, Italy. 1939. 


A scholarly study of the work of one of the great early Italian architects with an 
extensive list of the documents relating to his various commissions and their execution, 
including fourteen full-page plates with many illustrations of buildings he designed and 
various of their more interesting features. 


BAROQUE ART IN LaTviA. By B. Vipers, University of Latvia. Illustrated, octavo. 
Wrappers. Valtera un Rapas. Riga. 1939. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 


A well-integrated history of the architecture and painting of Latvia from 1560 to 
1780 with numerous reproductions which enable one to follow intelligently the explan- 
atory text. It is unfortunate that these reproductions are not larger so as to better illus- 
trate the works they represent. 


AMERICAN PAINTING TopAy. Introduction by Forbes Watson. Illustrated. Small folio. 
Washington, American Federation of Arts, 1939. 


One realizes very soon in looking over the numerous plates in this volume the com- 
plete lack of unity resulting from an effort to make a worth-while contribution to the 
appreciation of our native art by gathering together a number of unrelated pictures 
chosen from the blocks already printed in a magazine. —F.F.S. 


TASTE AND TEMPERAMENT. By Joan Evans. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 


Dr. Evans has produced an extremely readable book by pointing the indubitable 
relation between the perceiving and the perceived, classifying the perceiving man, and 
then interpreting the classification of human temperaments in terms of the visual arts. 

Man is classified as extrovert or introvert, quick or slow — and these four types are 
observed in the observer of art and more particularly in the practicing artist. 

The value of the book lies, not in this pat formula, which is certainly open to ques- 
tion, but to the stressing of the relation between temperament and taste and between 
temperament and the resulting artistic production. Had these relationships been further 
generalized to include a discussion of the temperament and the taste or style of a gen- 
eration or an era, the book might have assumed greater importance. —J.L. 
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